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but would have detracted from the interest in manners. Instead
of the variety which the introduction of rivalry would have
brought, there is a minor complication arising out of mistakes
in identifying the disguised ladies. Clearly a story as simple as is
this permits of little elaboration in the dramatic plotting of it.
The oath is patently absurd. Even private individuals, retiring
to a temporary hermitage, make some provision for such
emergencies as may befall in their absence: but here is a king
who runs away from public life on a hare-brain scheme with-
out even so much foresight as to appoint a deputy who might
inform enquirers that his present address is unkixown. The
taking of such an oath as the king propounds is refractory
dramatic material. In the play, it is managed with as much skill
as is possible. Biron is allowed to make fun of its absurdity,
and to be first moved to bind himself by it only as a joke,
whilst, moie seriously, he assures himself of a safe means to
come out of it by a verbal quibble. But the vow promises
little compensation in the way of dramatic suspense. Clearly
it must be broken, and the only interest aroused is in the
manner of die breach. All four men might foreswear them-
selves in chorus, and have done with1 it: but by letting each
lover try to hide his lapse from his fellows, a way is made for
progressive revelations in the one scene of the play which is
really diverting as a dramatic situation. It is the only scene
strictly belonging to the story which is really dramatic, that is,
a scene in which what the actors are doing is as engrossing as
what they are saying, and where the situation in which they
act and speak gives definite point to the whole. There are other
scenes in which the actions and the words contribute equally
to the theatrical interest; for example, that in which the men
are led to a wrong identification of the masqued ladies; but
they are accidental to the working out of the story, not really
different in kind from the pageants, the masques, and the
dances which make the padding of the play.

But the worst consequences of the poverty of the story
appear in the persons who perform it. The four courtiers could